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MEMOIR OF THE LATE FREDERICK BOND, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 


In the list of English naturalists of mark who have passed 
‘away during the present generation, must, to our regret, be 
included the name of Frederick Bond, who, at the age of 78, 
died at Staines on the 10th of August last. Not that he made 
any remarkable biological discovery, or published any important 
work on Natural History : his claim to distinction as a naturalist 
arises solely from the impetus and encouragement which his 
verbal teaching and the display of his valuable collections 
undoubtedly gave to the study of Zoology in the persons of all 
those, and they were very many, who applied to him for 
information and advice. 

Of his earlier life little is now remembered even by his 
contemporaries. The son of Capt. Bond, of the 77th Regt., he 
was born at Exmouth on the 22nd of February, 1811. He was 
educated at Brighton, and, by his father’s wish, commenced to — 
study for the medical profession, but, owing to the repugnance 
which he felt towards the necessary dissection of the human 
subject, a feeling which he was never able to overcome, he 
abandoned his design. Possessing sufficient means to render 
him independent of a profession, he gradually settled down 
to the enjoyment of a country life,—first at Winchmore Hill, 


- near Edmonton, and subsequently at Kingsbury, where he — 


went to live in 1828, and remained until 1855. In the latter 
year he temporarily took up his abode in London,—first in 
Cavendish Road, St. John’s Wond,-and subsequently in Adelaide 


\ 
‘ 
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Road, Hampstead,—returning in 1862 to Kingsbury, where he 
remained until 1865, when he proceeded to Cambridge to further 
the education of his nephews, he himself having never married. 
Thirty years of his life, therefore, were spent at Kingsbury, 
although during this time, and especially in the shooting season, 
frequent excursions were made to different parts of England and 
Scotland. He was especially fond of Snipe and Wildfowl 
shooting, and the present writer, who, as his pupil in later years, 
was often his shooting companion, has heard him speak with 
delight of the great fens of Cambridgeshire, Lincoln, and 
Huntingdon, parts of which he was old enough to remember in 
‘their undrained _— with all their wealth and variety of 
‘bird-life. 
Bittern and ae ee were to be found, in his boyhood days, 

before the draining of the Fens, and butterflies of species now 
extinct were not uncommon, and used to delight the eyes of the 
young naturalist. The sunsets of the Great: Fen, all the more 
striking from the wide sweep of horizon, were never forgotten, 
and the low flat scenery had always a charm for ‘hua in after 
life, from the memory of those days. 3 

In an eloquent lecture on the Fens, given to a Mechanics’ 

Institute at Cambridge, in 1867, Charles Kingsley spoke of a 
certain sadness as pardonable to one who has “ watched the 
destruction, of a great natural phenomenon which had turned .a 
waste howling wilderness into a garden of the Lord. And yet,” 
he adds, ‘‘ the fancy may linger without blame over the shining 
meres, the golden recc-beds, the countless water-fowl, the 
strange and gaudy insects, the wild nature, the mystery, the 
majesty,—for mystery and majesty there were,—which haunted 
the deep fens for many hundred years. Little thinks the 
Scotsman, whirled down by the Great Northern Railway from 
Peterborough to Huntingdon, what a grand place even twenty — 
years ago (1847) was that Holme and Whittlesea which is now 
but a black, unsightly, steaming flat, from which the meres and 
_ reed-beds of the Old World are’gone, while the corn and roots of 
the New World have not as yet taken their place. But grand 
enough it was,-that black ugly place, when backed by Caistor 
Hangland and Holme Wood and the patches of the primeval 
forest ; while dark green alders, and pale green reeds, stretched 
for miles round the broad lagoon, where the Coot clanked and 
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the Bittern boomed, and the Sedgebird—not content with its own 
sweet song—mocked the notes of all the birds around: while 
high overhead hung, motionless, Hawk beyond Hawk, Buzzard 
beyond Buzzard, Kite beyond Kite, as far as eye could see. Far 
off upon the silver mere would rise a puff of smoke from a punt 
invisible from its flatness and white paint. Then down the wind | 
came the boom of the great staunchion-gun; and after that 
another sound, louder as it neared; a cry as of all the bells of 
Cambridge and all the hounds of Cottesmore; and overhead 
‘rushed and whirled the skein of terrified Wildfowl, screaming, 
piping, clacking, croaking, filling the air with the hoarse rattle 
of their wings, while clear above all sounded the wild whistle of 
the Curlew, and the trumpet-note of the great Wild Swan. They 
are all gone now! No longer do the Ruffs trample the sedge into 
a hard floor in their fighting-rings, while the sober Reeves stand 
round, admiring the tournament of their lovers, gay with ruffs 
and tippets, no two of them alike. Gone are Ruffs and Reeves, 
-Spoonbills, Bitterns, Avocets; the very Snipe one hears disdains 
to breed. Gone, too, not only from the Fens, but from the 
entire country, is that most exquisite of butterflies, Lycena © 
dispar, the Great Copper, and many a curious insect more.” * 

It may well be imagined that a man with his taste for out-of- 
door life, with leisure to indulge it, and with such happy hunting 
and collecting grounds as those above described, must have en- 
joyed exceptional opportunities for the study of Natural History. 
His whole life was devoted to outdoor observation, and to the 
formation of what came to be one of the best collections of 
British Lepidoptera, Birds, and Birds’ Eggs. In the formation 
of these collections the knowledge which he acquired often 
astonished the younger men who were following in his footsteps. 

It is much to be regretted that he kept no journals, for there 
can be no doubt that, had it not been for a natural disinclination 
to sit indoors and write, he might, if he had been so minded, 
have produced a volume (aye, many volumes) which would have 
rivalled in interest the delightful productions of Charles St. John, 
the author whom, perhaps, of all others he most resembled in 
his tastes, and whom he most admired. All that he accomplished 
in the way of publication was confined to the brief notes which 


* § Prose Tdylls,’ pp. 95, 96, : 
212 
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he communicated from time to time to ‘The Zoologist’ and 
‘The Entomologist,’ of which latter journal he was one of the 
Editors from 1877 until the time of his death. As regards 

‘The Zoologist,’ he was one of those who—with the brothers 
Doubleday, Thomas Bell, William Borrer, Bree, Couch, W. R. 
Fisher, J. H. Gurney, Hewitson, Waring Kidd, A. EK. Knox, 
‘Rodd, Salmon, Frederick Smith, William Thompson, and Yarrell | 
(of whom alas! only two are. still living)—helped the late 
-Edward Newman to found it: he wrote in the first volume (1843), 
and in the last, his latest communication (on the appearance of 
the Sand Grouse near Staines) having appeared in the number > 
for June of the present year. 


Taking them in chronological order, the notes he contributed 
to this Journal were the following :— 


-1848.—Birds shot at Southend, p. 89; Water-birds (57 species) 
occurring at Kingsbury Reservoir, 102; Occurrence of rare British 
Insects (including a Locust near Hampstead), 125 ; Occurrence of rare ~ 
British Birds (including the Purple Martin, Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 
and Wilson’s Petrel), 148; Cure of grease in Insects, 175. 

1844.—Edible Frog in Cambridgeshire, p. 898; Colias edusa and 
hyale in Northamptonshire and Cambridgeshire, 397; Anthus petrosus 


at Kingsbury Reservoir, 447; Note on the Kestrel, 491; Summer — 


Birds at Kingsbury, 650; Missel Thrushes, 656; Hen changing her 
colour, 667 ; Edible Frog, 677; Rare Waders at Kingsbury Reservoir, 
-Greenshank and Curlew Sandpiper, 767. 


1845.—Polyommatus arion in p. 808; Food of 
the Pheasant, 873. 

1846.—F lowers attractive to Moths, p. 13841; Occurrence of Sphinx 
convoluuli near Kingsbury, 1510; Cemieenes of the Locust near 
Kingsbury, 1518,—at Duxford and Fulbourne, 1521. 


1847.—Vanessa antiopa near Kingsbury, p. 1791; Lepidoptera 
near Yaxley, 1881; Locust near York, 1881. 
1848.— Young of the Little Bittern near Enfield, p. 1969 ; Capture 


of Buprestis mauritanica in Plaistow Marshes, 1999 ; Locust in Cam- 
bridgeshire, 2000. 

1849.—Colias edusa and C. hyale, p. 2612. 

1850.—Great Grey Shrike near London, p. 2698; Scolopax 
Brehmi (?) near London, 2703; Little Auk at Newmarket, 2706 ; 
Waxwing in Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, 2767 ; The Exotic Grosbeak, 


2770 ; Black-throated Diver at Chesterfield, 2775; Kite at Kingsbury, 
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2797; Black Redstart near London, 2798; Fork-tailed Petrel near 
London, 2808.. 


1851.—Captures of Lepidoptera at Hornsey. Wicken and Barwell 


Fens, 8012; Iceland Falcon in Ross-shire, 3275. 


1852.—-Occurrence of the Gannet in Cambridgeshire, 8712 ; Occur- 
rence of the Egyptian Goose in Cambridgeshire, 8712; Occurrence of 
Vaenssa antiopa near London, 8715. | 
1858.--The Red and Willow Grouse, distinctness affirmed, 
p. 6264. 

1859.—-Capture of dee | new teks Coronella austriaca, at Ring- 
wood, New Forest, p. 6787. 

1860.—Serin Finch in England, near Brighton and London, first 
recorded p. 7105 ; Occurrence of Deilephila lineata at Brighton, 7107; 
Sesia spheciformis in Sussex, 7249. 

1862.—The Little Gull at Brighton, and at Freshwater, p. 7939 ; 
Notes on Sabine’s Snipe (considered a variety), and Jack Snipe (a 


black variety), 8000. 


1863.——Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Cambridgeshire, p. 8722. - 
1864,--Redwings singing in England, p. 9021. 3 
1865.—Early arrival of Summer Birds at Freshwater, p. 9562. 
1867. —-Water Pipit at Brighton (second record of its appearance 


_ in England), p. 792; Wood Lark in flocks at Brighton, 792. 


1868.—Early breeding of the Common Snipe in Sussex. (shot 
by Mr. Harting from a nest with four eggs, on April 4th), p. 1256. 

1870.——Ornithological notes from South Devon, p. 1988; Rare or 
new British Birds taken near Brighton, 1984; including Richard’s 
Pipit, Tawny Pipit, Shore Lark, Scarlet Grosbeak (Pyrrhula erythrina), 
first occurrence ; Supposed Citril Finch, proved to be a Wild Canary, © 
2022 ; Supposed Snow Finch, Fringilla nivalis, proved to be the White- 
winged Lark (Alauda sibirica), its first occurrence, 2022 ; Supposed 


Enberiza rustica, proved to be a young male Lapland Bunting, 2022 ; 


Lapland Bunting near London, 2061; Little Gulls in Leadenhall ~ 
Market, wir Little Gull in the City, 2108; Tawny Pipit, Ortolan 


- Bunting, and Lapland Bunting near Brighton, 2883; Second occurrence 


of the Scarlet Grosbeak (Pyrrhula erythrina) near London, 2388. 

— 1871.—Late-staying Hirundines, p. 2440; Quail nesting between 
Hampstead and Kentish Town, 2683 ; Singular nesting of the Nuthatch 
in a haystack at Hast Grinstead, Sussex, 2850. [This nest was figured 
in ‘ The Field’ of October 28th, 1871, and is preserved in the British 
Museum.] 

1872.—The Whitby Wader a young vane Ruff, 2905. | 
1873. —Goshawk at Hampstead, p. 3868 ; Late Cuckoo, 3368. 
1877.—Tawny Pipit at Brighton, 299. : 
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1879.—Bullfinches eating Privet-berries, p. 220; An albino 
Weasel in Cambridgeshire, 455. 

1884.—Manx Shearwater inland in Shropshire, p. 431. aS 

1887.—Hedgehog eating Swedes, 345; Swifts nesting in Martins’ 
nests, 848; Distribution of the Bank Vale, 425. 3 

1889.— Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Middlesex, 227. 


Before the first appearance of ‘The Zoologist,’ however, in 
1843, he was a reader of, and an occasional contributor to, 
Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History.’ So long ago as 1830, _ 
we find the following note from his pen (vol. ili., p. 449), and 
this, so far as can now be ascertained, was 8 the first note published 
by him:— 


oi female Sparrowhawk with a blue back.—-Sir,—In the ‘ Magazine 
of Natural History ’ (vol. i., p. 220) your correspondent T. F. says he 
has never seen a female Sparrowhawk with a blue back like the adult 
male. I have seen two the last year (1829) ; one shot in October, the 
other in November, by myself, in the act of pursuing a wounded 


Fieldiare, and it is now in my possession, B.: 
18380.” 


Until ‘ The Entomologist ’ was re- commenced, in 1864, the 
principal medium for the publication of information concerning | 
~ Insects (chiefly British) was ‘ The Zoologist, to which periodical, 
as the above list shows, Frederick Bond occasionally sent notes 
concerning rare or little-known British Lepidoptera, for, it 
should be stated, that he knew as much of Entomology as of 
Ornithology, and possessed one of the finest collections of 
butterflies and moths in this country, the greater number of 
which were taken by himself. In the opinion of those best — 
competent to judge, it is regarded as probably the most extensive 
and representative now in existence, combining the past with the 
present, for, until a short time only before his death, he missed 
no opportunity of adding to it and improving it. His name has 
been appropriately associated with T'apinostola Bondi, Knaggs, 
- best known as a British insect, and Sthenias Bondii, Pascoe 
(Trans. Ent. Soe., ser. 2, vol. v., p. 48), a fine longicorn beetle, 
subsequently separated generically under Xynenon (op. cit., 
ser. 3, vol. 111., p. 159). | 

The following letter, lately received from one who knew him 
intimately, the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge, of Bloxworth Rectory, 
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Wareham, will find an echo in the heart of many a young 
collector who had the privilege of knowing him and of pr — | 
by his generosity :— | 


SE do not know when I have felt anything so much as the death 
of our dear old friend Frederick Bond. He and I began our 
acquaintance in the early part of 1849, so that we had been friends for 
over forty years! We collected insecis togetner for many years in the 
New Forest, Isle of Wight, Portland, and here at Bloxworth, and I 
cannot recail a single word, or act as a collector, to mar the wholly | 
pleasant recollection of our work together. His unselfishness and — 
generosity were a bye-word among all who knew him, and his cheeriness_ 
and unfailing good humour made many a blank day (entomologically 
speaking) one of our pleasantest days. His pertinacity in working for 
- an insect he believed ought to be found in one locality or another was 
most remarkable, and was generally rewarded by finding it. — Tie 

‘A common feeling amongst all of us who had the privilege ot 
his friendship was how we could best help to enrich Bond’s collection 
and I need scarcely say that few ever found ss aeaaachined anything but 
gainers in the end. 

‘¢ Bond’s manipulation of Lepidoptera was les remarkable, and 
the rapidity with which he set them could scarcely be exceeded. What 
also was more important was that an insect never looked the worse for 
his manipulation. New methods of setting have come into practice of 
late years, but I do not observe any improvement in the results com- 
pared with what came off Bond’s “ setting-boards.” No doubt he 
followed to a great extent the old practice amongst British collectors 
of setting insects low down on the pin, thus bringing them low down 
on the bottom of the cabinet drawer, but it always ‘went against the 
grain’ for him to do so; and, indeed, to keep the wings just clear of 
the bottom of the drawer, so as to avoid injuring the cilie of the wings 

was the point he always kept in view. | . 

J will not say that there are no other entomologists left like 

Frederick Bond, but if there are they are unknown to me; and I say 

: fa without a word or thought of disparagement to the many valued 
riends still left to me in the ranks of entomologists.” 


Another friend who knew him well, the Rev. winnie A. 
Mathew, of Buckland Dinham, Frome, writes :— 


“Tn your memoir of our old friend Bond I hope you will record 
instances of his kindness in helping and encoutaging schoolboy 
naturalists. I have always felt that I, apeng many others, owe him 


wad 
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a great debt of gratitude in this respect. In ‘ the fifties,’ when I was 
at Kensington Grammar School, I used to spend many half-holidays, 
happy and delightful hours, at Bond’s house in Cavendish Road, 
St. John’s Wood, when he not only showed his splendid collections, 
but was ready to give all manner of information, and to listen kindly 
to schoolboy prattle about pets at home. Once or twice it was my good 
fortune to be with him when someone arrived from a collecting tour, 
and.to watch the unpacking and display of all the treasures, certain 
at the end to receive some gift of egg or insect to carry rejoicingly 
away. And how kind he was in replying to the letters sent him, in 
answering numerous questions, in naming boxes of moths unknown to 
the capturer (too often so rubbed as to be almost beyond identification), 
and. in sending back with the named insects perfect specimens of his 
own setting, with others which he thought would come as a welcome 


| gift. And then how proud he would make us by giving us some com- 


mission to do, such as asking us to secure and send him a family of 
Dippers in the nestling plumage, or any similar task to be easily and 
delightfully accomplished by the trout streams of Devonshire. Of 
late years it has not been my privilege to have had much intercourse 
or correspondence with him; but I shall ever have a loving and 


grateful recollection of him as having been (after William Brodrick) 
my best teacher in Natural History. _ 


personal recollections of our deceased friend,” writes 

Mr. Harting, ‘‘are of the pleasantest kind. For about fifteen 
years we lived in the same parish (Kingsbury), and within half 
a mile of each other. During a great part of this time we met 
almost daily, except while I was away at College, or he was 
- absent on some shooting or collecting expedition. He taught me 
to shoot, and to skin birds, and some of the happiest hours of 
my early life were passed in his museum or in his company 
shooting. I believe it was the sight of his collections, when a 
boy of ten, that caused me first to take an interest in Natural 
History. Looking with wonder and admiration at his cases of 
stuffed birds, and cabinets of birds’ eggs, and butterflies and 
moths, I thought ‘Can it be possible that all these beautiful 
things are to be found alive in this country?’; and when told 
‘Yes, and many of them in this parish,’ I was wild with excite- 
ment to find them for myself. He often accompanied me in my 


* For a Memoir of the late William Brodrick see ‘ The Zoologist’ for 
April, 1889, p. 189. 
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search, and under his tuition I quickly learned to distinguish all 
our commoner birds by their notes, flight, or peculiar actions, 
‘and many of the more conspicuous insects. . I had commenced 
- making a collection of birds’ eggs at school, a collection which 
was afterwards often added to by my kind friend and mentor. 
And how cherished were those specimens of ‘ British taken’ 
rarities! Then, having learnt to skin under lis direction 
(beginning with a Starling), I commenced to collect birds, and in 
this he often helped me, either by giving me eo 38, or by 
shooting birds for me, and sending them to me ‘in the flesh.’ 
‘Many a time a servant would arrive with a smai! parcel and a 
message ‘ Mr. Bond’s kind regards, and he thought perhaps you 
might like this.’ The parcel being tenderly unfolded, displayed 
perhaps a Hawfinch, or a Green Sandpiper, shot at our brook. 
“ Kingsbury Reservoir was our happy hunting-ground, and in 
those days (twenty or five-and-twenty years ago) it was a paradise 
for an ornithologist. There was no railway-viaduct at one end 
of it then, as now; the extension of the Midland line to Bedford — 
had not been commenced. When we visited London we had to 
drive our own horses, or go by one of the two coaches which 
were then on the road, one of them going to and from St. Alban’s, 
the other to Stanmore and Elstree. It was no uncommon thing, 
as we crossed the two bridges over the reservoir, and the Hyde 
water, to see Wild Ducks there, and Gulls and Terns flying 
about at the period of their migration in spring and autumn. 
About the end of April and beginning of May, and again in 
August to about the middle of September, the number and 
variety of wading birds which visited this fine sheet of water 
were most remarkable. Plovers and Sandpipers, Snipe and 
Jack Snipe, were all there in their proper season, and there were 
always a few Herons about, which came either from Osterley Park, 
Black Park, Uxbridge, or Wanstead Park in Essex. The water 
was very little disturbed™then by human visitors, and we have © 
many a time walked round it, about two miles, and followed the | 
Brent towards Hendon, or in the other direction towards Brent- 
ford, without meeting anyone but farm-labourers, or perhaps one 
or two anglers. Here in the early morning might be heard the 
~ note of the Ringed Plover as it ran along the shingle at the head 
of the Reservoir, or the musical cry of the high-flying Redshank 
which we marked down, to be stalked and shot. On the muddy | 
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margins in the bed of the brook, especially at a bend devoid of 
trees, the Green Sandpiper, Totawus ochropus, might be found 
every spring and autumn; and more rarely the Wood Sandpiper, 
Totanus glareola, and Temminck’s Stint, Tringa Tenuminckii. 
On September 4th, 1869, I shot a nice specimen of the last- 
named httle bird there, and also a Greenshank, Totanus glottis ; 
and on that date, at 6 a.m., I counted seven different species of 
shore birds there, seeing besides those just mentioned, the 
Common Sandpiper, Green Sandpiper, —? Ringed Plover, 
and Heron. 

“Tn ‘The Zoologist’ for 1843, p. 102, will be found a List, by 
Mr. Bond, of Waterfowl met with at Kingsbury Reservoir. He 
- enumerates fifty-seven species, and adds that he has not 
included one which was not thoroughly well identified, and, 
indeed, of most of them he had himself shot and preserved 
specimens, which I have seen many a time and oft. But our 
rambles were not confined to Kingsbury Reservoir and the Brent. 
We visited the Hampstead and Highgate Woods, in those days 
a rare place for insects, and for some of the more or less uncom- 
mon small birds, such as the Wood Wren, Pied Flycatcher, 
Hawfinch, and Spotted Woodpeckers. We visited Golders: 
Green, and the lower part of Hampstead Heath, getting many a 
Snipe and Jack Snipe there in the early morning. Along the 
brook at Colin Deep Lane our dogs were sure to find and hunt a 
Moorhen, and Stanmore Common and Bushy Heath supplied our — 
collections with splendid Wheatears and Stonechats in full - 
plumage, and the rarer Dartford Warbler. We shot over four 
- parishes, including a bare open tract lying between Kingsbury, 
Kenton, and Edgeware, known as Hungry Downs, where | 
Golden Plover and Peewits came in winter, and the Dotterel, 
Eudromias morinellus, appeared in spring and autumn. One of : 
the last-named stands, stuffed, before me as I write, a memento. 
of byegone days, when, with our guns and dogs, we were out 
from morning till night. We each had a couple of spaniels, and 
I had in addition an excellent red Irish setter, which I reared © 
frem a pup, and broke to retrieve, and which would fetch a duck 
out of the water in cold weather as well as any ordinary retriever. 
This dog once brought me a wounded Jack Snipe which I had 
shot, and carried it so completely within his closed mouth that I 
thought he had come back without it ; but on reaching the spot 


& 
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where I stood he opened his mouth, when the Snipe dropped 


out, and fluttered away to a considerable distance,—so tenderly 


had it been carried. This dog we found most useful for collecting 
purposes, as he would find a small bird in thick covert, and bring 


it without further injury. With our united ‘ pack” we rambled 


about the country, shooting and collecting, and sometimes 
making excursions to a distance. He came to stay at our house 


_ In West Sussex, and greatly enjoyed the walks over the chalk 


downs, and through the beech woods, where we found a great 
variety of land and fresh-water Mollusca. We collected between 
sixty and seventy different wild flowers in bloom there one 
summer, and I remember that he was particularly struck with 
the Orchids, of which ten or a dozen species were identified, 
including the Fly, Bee, and Butterfly Orchids, Lady’s Tresses 
(Neottia spiralis), and the Bird’s-nest Orchis (Listera nidus-avis). 
In the woods and hollow lanes in that part of the country, the 


- great variety of Ferns and Fungi to be met with, many of 


which he could name off-hand, made our country walks most. 
delightful. Amongst the rarer birds’ eggs we obtained there were 
those of the Grasshopper Warbler, Woodlark, Great Spotted Wood- 
pecker, Water Rail, and Teal. Never shall I forget the pleasure 
he expressed on my showing him a Teal’s nest in situ,* nor his 
delight on receiving a beautiful clutch of Snipe’s eggs which I 
had searched for and secured for him, at his request, together - 
with the old bird, which I shot from the nest, at a date (April 4th) — 
which he considered to be unusually early.t 

“Tt was at his house that I first saw ‘The Zoologist,’ and 
from the time that I commenced to take it in regularly, in 1860, . 
it was read with keen interest every month, and discussed in 


detail by us. His criticisms of the observations which it con- 
tained were always kindly expressed, and the way in which he 


explained what were evidently errors of observation, or want of 
knowledge on the part of correspondents, taught me volumes. 
Little did I think in those days, when studying the pages of 
‘The Zoologist,’ that I should one day come to be the Editor of 


_ the Journal which I then so much admired.” 


| 
* Described in ‘ The Birds of Middlesex,’ p. 231. 


+ He communicated a note on the subject to ‘The Zoologist,’ 1868, 
p. 1256. 
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About this time the late John Gould was issuing in parts his 
splendid folio work on the ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ and few 
persons gave him more information for his text than our mutual 
friend Bond. His knowledge of species, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with birds in a state of nature, enabled him to give many 
-yaluable hints, and, although he would rarely take the trouble ~ 
to write down information, he would tell you more in an hour | 
than you could learn from books in a week. Many of the 
birds figured in Gould’s work were drawn from specimens 
obtained by Bond, and some of them—as the Black Redstart, 
Scarlet Grosbeak, White Wagtail, Crested Lark, Serin, ‘tei 
others—were, through his instrumentality, introduced for the 
first time in the List of British Birds. Indeed the aid he gave 
to his friends who had more taste for writing and publishing 
than himself was considerable; and the information which he 
communicated to the author of the ‘ Birds of Middlesex,’ and to 
Mr. A. G. More for his observations on the fauna of the Isle of 
Wight (published in Venables’ ‘ Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ 1860), 
and for his excellent paper “‘On the Distribution of Birds in 
Great Britain during the Nesting-season ” (printed in ‘ The Ibis’ — 


for 1865), must be apparent to ‘those who are familiar with these 


publications. 

It now only remains to notice some of the more remarkable 
specimens in his collection of British birds and their eggs, inthe — 
formation of which he spent:a lifetime; and it is perhaps the 
more desirable to have some record of them here, as he himself 

made no catalogue of his treasures, and the history of many of 
the specimens is now only to be ascertained from an examination 
of the labels attached to them. Many, alas! are without labels, . 
and all that can be said of them is that they are “ certainly 
British, and in many cases were obtained by himself.” 

The birds are preserved partly in glass cases, of which there 
are about 150 stacked round the walls of his study ; partly in 
skins preserved in cabinets. As the cases have been recently 
numbered and catalogued by the present writer, it will perhaps 
be most convenient to refer to them here by their numbers, as, 
in consequence of the way in which they are stacked, it would 
be impossible to take them in any scientific order without first 
entirely re-arranging them. 


In the Case numbered 1, containing the British Shrikes, a 
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noticeable bird is the young Woodchat, shot by H. Rogers, at _ 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, in September, 1856 (cf. Yarrell’s ‘ Brit.. 
Birds,’ 4th ed. 1. p. 216). 

In Case 4 there is an Alpine Aoouiibos, not mentioned in the 
latest edition of Yarrell, which was purchased at the sale of the — 
Margate Museum, and is labelled ‘‘ Killed at Hove, near Shore- 
ham, Sussex, 1845.” In Case 6 is the young male Black 
Redstart obtained by Bond at; Kilburn, Middlesex, Oct. 25th, 
1829, and the first recorded British example of this species 
 (‘Zool.. Journ.’ vol. vy. p. 103). In Case 8 are a pair of Pied 
_ Flycatchers from Cumberland, 1848, received from Heysham, 
the well-known ornithologist ; and two young birds of the same 
species, evidently reared in this country,—one taken near 
Brighton, in September, 1866; the other at Hampstead, in 
August, 1868. The label has ‘‘ Sept. 1868” for the last-named 
specimen ; but in an interleaved copy of ‘The Birds of Middlesex,’ 
in the writer’s possession, there is a MS. note of the occurrence, 
written at the time, from information supplied by the birdcatcher 
(Davy, of Camden Town), who took it with three others, from 
which it appears that it was in August they were obtained. This 
renders it the more likely that, being all immature birds, they 
were reared at no great distance from where they were found, 
namely, on the outskirts of the Hampstead Woods. 

In Case 9, besides three examples of the Grasshopper Warbler, 
and an albino Sedge Warblemedigom Lewes, Sussex, Sept., 1860), 
the most remarkable bird of the group is Savi’s Warbler, 
Acrocephalus luscinoides (Savi), a single specimen, labelled “ Fen 
near Baitsbight, Cambridge, May, 1845.” From information 
supplied by Mr. Bond to Prof. Newton (c/. Yarrell’s ‘ Brit. Birds,’ 
4th ed. vol. i. p. 891) it would appear that the specimen just 
mentioned, as well as some others from the same district after- 
wards, were obtained through the intervention of one Harvey, 
the lock-keeper, at Baitsbight, on the River Cam. 


‘At that time a large extent of fen in the neighbourhood was over- 
grown with one of the social sedges (Cladium mariscus), which towards 
autumn was regularly cut, and, being made into bundles, was carried 
by water to Cambridge, to serve as kindling for fires. The sedge- 
cutters used commonly to find many old nests of singular construction 
in the course of their work,—nests which could not be assigned to any 
of the known kinds of fen-birds; and this fact was learned by Harvey, 
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who dealt in various objects of Natural History. The people of the 
district were also aware of a reddish brown bird, having a peculiar — 
‘song, often heard at night, not altogether unlike that of the Grass- 
hopper Warbler or ‘ Recler,’ but still quite distinct ; and this bird they 
called indifferently the ‘ Brown,’ ‘ Red,’ or ‘ Night Reeler.’ Instigated 
by his customers, Harvey at length procured from the fen-men speci- 
mens of this bird, and a few years later its fresh nests and eggs. The 
earliest of the former so obtained seem to have passed into Mr. Baker's 
hands; and the first of the latter, taken in May, 1845, were purchased 
by Mr. Bond, who distributed the eggs to several of his friends,—- 

among others to Yarrell, to Newman, by whom they were described 
(‘ Zoologist,’ 1846, p. 1212), and to Hewitson, who, in the same year, - 
figured a specimen in his ‘Kees of British Birds,’ Pl. XXYV.” 
_* Thus,” adds Professor Newton (tom. cit., p. 892, note), ‘‘ Mr. Bond 
_ is entitled to the merit of having been the first. to bring the discovery 


of the eggs and very peculiar nest of this species to the knowledge of 
naturalists.” | 


He presented one of the nests to the British Museum, and a 
representation of it forms the final vignette to the article on 
‘Savi’s Warbler in the latest edition of Yarrell’s standard work. © 
Another fen-bird in this collection, the Bearded Tit (of which 
. old and young specimens from Whittlesea Mere, June and August, 
1849, are in Case 10), deserves mention, as having been obtained 
by Bond himself in the old days before’ drainage had destroyed — 
or considerably circumscribed its ancient haunts; and a pair of 
Crested Tits from Carr Bridge, Perthshire (obtained by the late 
Mr. Charles Thurnall in 1852) are conspicuous in Case 14. 

The first, recognized occurrence of the White Wagtail, Mota- 
“cilla alba, in this country was in May, 1841, when Mr. Bond 
found two pairs of this bird on the banks of Kingsbury Reservoir, 
Middlesex, and shot two males and a female (see Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. vol. vil. p. 850; also Yarrell, ‘Brit. Birds,’ 4th ed. vol. 1. 
p. 548). ‘Two of these are preserved in Case 18; the third he 
cave to Yarrell. ‘The Grey-headed Wagtail, Motacilla flava (the 
first British specimen of which was obtained by Henry Doubleday 
at Walton-on-the-Naze in October, 1834), is represented in 
Case 11 by a specimen taken near Brighton in 1866. 

Case 131 contains a female Pine Grosbeak, Pyrrhula enucleator, — 
shot at Harrow-on-the-Hill, and figured by Yarrell, who was the — 
original possessor of the specimen (‘ Brit. Birds,’ 4th ed. vol. u. 
 p. 177) ; and in another case, in a cabinet drawer, is the Scarlet 


- Be | 
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Grosbeak, Pyrrhula erythrina (also a hen-bird), caught at 


Hampstead, and ficured by Gould in his ‘Birds of Great - | 


Britain.’ Several Waxwings, Ampelis garrula (Case 17), from 
various localities, including the neighbourhood of London, were 
obtained during the great visitations of 1851 and 1866-67, when 
numbers of these birds were shot in different parts of the — 
country (see Zoologist, 1867). 

In Case 122 is the first recorded English specimen of the 
Crested Lark, Alauda cristata, procured at Littlehampton, 
Sussex, and figured by Yarrell (vol. ii. p. 177). The Siberian 
Thrush, Turdus sibiricus, Pallas, shot between Guildford and — 
Godalming in the winter of 1860—61, sent to Mr. Bond as a 
variety of the Redwing, and identified by the late Edward 
Blyth, who. noticed it — in ‘The Field’ of 24th 
September, 1870. 

In the autumn of 1845 anion’ small flocks or family parties 
of the Two-barred Crossbill, Lozxia bifasciata, appeared in 
Cumberland, and ten or a dozen were shot in the neighbourhood 
of Brampton (‘ Zoologist,’ 1846, p. 1551, and 1847, p. 1638). 
Of these some were secured and preserved by Mr. T. C. Heysham, 
of Carlisle, and besides those traced by Mr. Macpherson (‘ Birds 
of Cumberland,’ p. 52) to the collections of Messrs. Doubleday, 
Dix, Stevenson, and John Hancock, two, both female birds, were 
sent by Heysham to Bond, in whose collection they now are 
(Case 180), with a pair of the Parrot Crossbill, Loxia pityopsit- 
tacus, from Christchurch, Hants, March, 1862, and an adult 
male of the last-named species shot near Lymington, Hants, in — 
March, 1848, out of a flock of eleven birds. 

Golden Orioles, shot in Middlesex and Bedfordshire (Case 132), 
and Hoopoes from Sussex and Leicestershire (Case 118), are 
conspicuous amongst the brighter plumaged birds. 

Case 114 contains an American Purple Martin, Hirundo 
purpurea, which belonged to Yarrell, and was said to have been 
shot with another one at Kingsbury Reservoir in September, 
1842, but no one now believes the story; and there can be no 
doubt, from the result of inquiries made, that Yarrell’s credulity 
was imposed upon. In the same case is a specimen of the 
- Alpine Swift, Cypselus melba, which is stated erroncously, in” 
‘The Birds of Middlesex’ (p. 129), to have been shot at Reading 
in August, 1841. It was received by Mr. Bond from Mr. Wheeler, 
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of Reading, in October, 1841, but was shot in the previous 
month of August at Chobham, in Surrey. It is quite possible 
that this may have been the bird seen shortly before at Kings- 
bury Reservoir, but this is merely inferred from the infrequency 
with which this species has been observed in England. 

A female Little Bittern (Case 44) is noteworthy, as having 
been shot on the Lea, near Enfield, on the 10th September, 1847 

(Zool. 1848, p. 1969), and a specimen of the American Red. 

breasted Snipe, Macrorhamphus griseus, deserves mention, as_ 
having been shot, probably at low tide, on the banks of the 
Thames, near Battersea, some forty years ago. This is the 
specimen referred to in ‘The Birds of Middlesex’ (p. 195), the 
second Middlesex specimen therein mentioned as ‘‘killed at 
Stone Bridge, on the River Brent,” having been deposited by the 
author in the collection of British Birds in the Natural History 
Museum, together with other rare wading birds shot by him at 
Kingsbury Reservoir, amongst others the Little Ringed Plover 
and Temminck’s Stint. A Little Ringed Plover, in Case 54, is 
in precisely similar plumage to that just referred to, and was 
also obtained at Kingsbury Reservoir by Mr. Bond. The date 
cannot now be ascertained, but it is almost certain to have been 
in August or September, the season at which the young of most | 
grallatorial birds are met with on their southward migration. 

The Red-necked Phalarope, P. hyperboreus, is much rarer in | 
the South of England than the Grey Phalarope, which in some 
years is comparatively common, and birds in summer or 
breeding plumage are very seldom met with in the spring. 
Case 87 contains a specimen of P. hyperboreus in summer 
plumage, which (strange to tell) was shot in the summer of 
1850, while running between the rails near the Stratford Station © 
on the Great Eastern Hallway, and was presented by Mr. E. 

Shepherd. 
he series of wading birds in this collection is very fine, 
containing good specimens of all the British Charadriide and 
Scolopacide, most of which were shot by their late owner at 
Kingsbury Reservoir, Southend, and the Isle of Wight. 

The pair of Sand Grouse in Case 67, although not labelled, 
were received from Cambridgeshire in July, 1868 (cf. ‘ Zoologist,’ _ 
1863, p. 8722), the female from Cottenham, and the male from 
‘tatnaes Prior.. Another male, which was shot at the same 


, 
| 
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date and only winged, lived for some time in the aviary of 
Mr. F. Barlow, of Cambridge, an oid friend of Mr. Bond, 

‘If a full account of this remarkable collection were to be 
written, the numerous cases of “ varieties’? would require a 
chapter to themselves. We know of only two other collections 
of such abnormalities in this country which are at all comparable 
to that of Mr. Bond, namely, those owned by Mr. Whitaker, of 
Rainworth, Notts, and Mr. John Marshall, of Belmont, Taunton. 
We are unable to say which of these three collections of white 
and pied varieties contains the largest number of specimens, but — 

it will suffice for our present purpose to notice a few only of the 


more remarkable forms which have been so carefully preserved ~ 


by our deceased friend. Two Jays, one white the other pied, are 


in Case 20. Pied and white varieties of the Rook and Jackdaw 


(Case 34); a white Magpie (Case 35). Amongst the smaller 
birds may be mentioned Case 108, containing albino specimens © 
of the House Sparrow, Redpoll, Linnet, Tree Pipit, Bullfinch, _ 
Yellowhammer, and Greenfinch, all from the collection of the 
late Mr. Hugh Hanley, of the 1st Life Guards.’ From the same 
collection came Case 116, containing three Starlings, one pure 
white, one silver-grey, one dark cream with a few spots, a pure 
white Bunting (Emberiza militaria), a white Sand Martin, and a 
_ white Hedgesparrow. Another white variety of the Common 
Bunting, from Foulmire, Cambridgeshire, with a white example 
of the Black-headed Bunting from Berkshire, and presented by 
the late Mr. Gould, will be found in Case 121. 

Case 109, with varieties of the Linnet, Yellowhammer, and 
Chaffinch (all taken near Woolwich), a white Linnet (near 
London), a cream-coloured Sparrow from Cambridge, and two 
abnormally-marked Goldfinches and a Linnet from Brighton. 
_ Case 110 includes six varieties, one pure white, of the Starling, 
from Leicester, Freshwater, Lewes, Darlington, and Warwick 
Castle. In Case 111, besides four abnormally-coloured Sky 
Larks, are several varieties of species usually accounted rare by 
collectors, and seldom found to present much variation in 
plumage, such as the Tawny Pipit, Shore Lark, and Lapland 
Bunting. Apropos of this last-named, a case of Buntings (184) 
contains a male Lapland Bunting, the third of its kind recorded 
to have been obtained in England, which was taken by a London © 
birdeatcher in Copenhagen Fields in September, 1828, as noticed 
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by Gould (‘Zool. Journ.’ vol. v. pp. 103, 104), and Yarrell 
 (‘Brit. Birds,’ 4th ed. vol. ii. p. 16); also a hen-bird of this. 
species, shot by Mr. Bond near the Red House, Battersea Fields, 
during the winter of 1830. In the same case, amongst some 
Snow Buntings from Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Sussex, is a 
cream-coloured variety of this species, received from Heysham, 
to whom it was presented by Macgillivray. 

In Case 122, which contains a white Sky Lark from Sussex, 
and a Wood Lark from Welshpool, are two other birds which 
deserve special mention, namely, the first recorded English 
specimen of the Crested Lark, Alauda cristata, figured by Yarrell, 
and referred to in the 4th edition of his ‘ British Birds,’ vol. i. 
p. 638; and a Shore Lark, Otocorys alpestris, which was caught 
near Brighton on the 15th November, 1861, and kept alive in an ~ 
aviary for a year and eight months (ef. ‘ The Ibis,’ 1862, p. 88). 
Five very singular varieties of the Sky Lark are preserved in 
Case 112, cinnamon-coloured, silver-grey, white, variegated . 
white, and black and white pied. The last-named, which has 
the head, neck, back, and whole of the under parts black, with 

wings and tail white, variegated with black, was obtained at 
Hampstead by the late Mr. Herbert Greenwood. 

White and cream-coloured Swallows and Martins are displayed 
in Case 113, the most remarkable specimen in this case being a 
Swallow with a white head from Reading. A fawn-coloured 
Mistle Thrush (Case 22), and a Fieldfare with the head and 
shoulders white, shot near Hendon’ (Case 115) deserve notice, as 
do also (in the last-mentioned case) a young Cuckoo with white 
wings, from Sussex, presented by the late A. E. Knox, the 
author of ‘ Ornithological Rambles in Sussex,’ and a Nightjar of 
a dark cream-colour, obtained by the late Mr. C..Thurnall while 
partridge-shooting at Duxford, Cambridgeshire, on Sept. 1st, 
1859. Another Nightjar, nearly white, is preserved in Case 120. 

One cabinet is entirely set apart for a collection of ‘‘ varieties ” 
of small birds, which are mounted in groups in the drawe.s, 
instead of in cases. Conspicuous amongst these are a hybrid 
Goldfinch and Greenfinch, taken near London in 1868; a white 
Brambling from Dayy, the birdcatcher, of Camden Town, 
. probably captured near Hampstead, on his favourite ground for 
Linnets; a red variety of the Chaffinch, caught by boys ‘‘ bat- 
fowling” at Hammersmith; a Scarlet Bullfinch, Pyrrhula 
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erythrina (a female bird), taken at Hampstead, Oct. 5th, 1870, 
and figured by Gould in his ‘ Birds of Great Britain’; a Bull- 
finch of a smoky white, obtained at Hampton Court in 1875; a 
very curious variety of the Hawfinch, nearly white, with black 
wings and tail, caught at Denmark Hill, and presented by 
Mr. K. Bidwell ; an abnormally-coloured Yellowhammer, taken 
in Hackney Marshes in 1872; a pied Linnet, caught also near 
London; and a singular variety of the Chaffinch, with the head, 
neck, and part of the wings and breast white, obtained at Staines 

in 1880. So much for this unique cabinet. Then we have a 


white Partridge, shot at Brandon in September, 1856 (Case 36); __ 


a white Knot, Tringa canutus (Case 47); four very curious 
varieties of the Common Snipe, and one so-called Sabine’s Snipe 
(Case 47), regarded by the owner as a melanism of the common 


species (Zool. 1862); an albino Black-headed Gull, Larus ridi- 


bundus (Case 58); two Puffins, one white, the other pied (Case 
71); and (amongst the collection of skins) a pure white female 


Hider Duck (cf. Yarrell, ‘ Brit. Birds,’ 4th. ed. vol. iv. p. 462). 


It is a curious fact that although the young of most, if not 
of all, hawks are clothed with white down when first hatched, 
they very rarely grow up white, and indeed an albino specimen 
of any diurnal bird of prey is so seldom met with, notwith- 
standing the numbers of hawks shot and trapped by game- 
keepers, that ‘‘ when found” it deserves to be ‘‘ made a note of.” 
There is a white, or rather cream-coloured, Sparrowhawk in this 
collection (Case 18), which was purchased at the sale of the late 
Dr. Crisp’s Museum, on May 12th, 1884, but no particulars have 
been noted as to when and where it was procured. At the moment 
of writing we can only call to mind two other cases of albinism 
amongst the Falconide. .Mr. Howlett, the birdstuffer at New- 
market, in 1865, had a white Kestrel, I’. tinnunculus, which was 
shot that year on Newmarket Heath; and he afterwards preserved 
a white Sparrowhawk, shot at Garely in 1876, which, if we 
mistake not, is now in the collection of Mr. John Marshall, of 
Pelmont, Taunton. 

Next to the “‘ varieties” may be mentioned the “hybrids, die 
which, although not numerous, are some of them extremely 
curious. Amongst these may be noticed a cross between the 
Mallard and Pintail, and Teal and Wigeon (Case 38), and a 
hybrid duck, purchased at Mr. Doghiaday’ s sale at Epping, 
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August 28rd, 1871, and figured in the 1st edition of Yarrell's . 
‘ British Birds’ as the American Scaup, Fuligula'mariloides. In 


187 2 the following remarks on this identical specimen appeared 
— in the ‘ Handbook of British Birds,’ p. 64 :— 


“The specimen figured by Yarrell belonged to Doubleday, and at 
the sale of that gentleman’s collection, in August, 1871, it was 
purchased by Mr. Bond, in whose possession it now remains. From 
an examination of this specimen I have little doubt that it is a hybrid 
between the Pochard ‘and Scaup, although it is but fair to add that 
this view is not shared by Mr. Bond, who considers it a hybrid between 
F. ferina and F. ferruginea. The broad bill, however, and dark colout 
of the head and dorsal plumage are points which seem to me to 
indicate a relationship to the Scaup.’’ : 


One of the most singular birds in the collection is that j in 
Case 84, a supposed hybrid between a Baldpate Pigeon and a 
Silver Bantam. It was stuffed by Sayer, of Norwich, in April, 
1864, and was presented by Mr. J. H. Gurney, who saw it before 
it was skinned. Its history will be found in an article by the late 
well-known artist, Mr. T. W. Wood, who has also furnished a 
very good engraving of the bird in ‘The Country’ for July 24th, 
1873. Mr. Wood says :—‘‘ After carefully examining the speci- 
men, which is stuffed, I told Mr. Bond that I guessed it to be a 
hybrid bald-headed Pigeon and Bantam. Mr. Bond then said 
I had guessed rightly, and added that Mr. J. H. Gurney, Sen., 
the well-known ornithologist, had seen the bird when in the flesh 
dead.” As Mr. Wood characterizes it as ‘‘ probably the only 
example known of such an extraordinary hybrid,” we may 
‘assume that he believed in the possibility of such a cross, though 
admitting that others dissented from him. We confess ‘our | 
inability to share his opinion, for the fact that chickens when 
hatched are clothed with down and able to run, while Pigeons 
at birth are naked and helpless, and require to be fed by 
the parent, seems at once to create an insuperable difficulty 
in the production of such a hybrid. For this reason, and 
having regard to the structure and shape of the legs, feet, 
and tail, which are essentially of the Columbine type, we are 
disposed t® consider the bird an abnormal Pigeon of the 
colour of a Bantam. It is asserted, in the account given by 
Mr. Wood, that the bird in question was reared by a game-dealer 
at Norwich named Engall, in an aviary which contained both 
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- Pigeons and Bantams. What, it may be asked, was Mr. Bond’s 
opinion on the subject? It was somewhat oracular.. He said © 
that “he did not know what to make of it, and had never seen 
anything like it; the pigeon-like shape and the fowl-like plumage 
would lead any one, without reflection, to believe 1 in its reewbars 


hybridity.” 


Here we must take leave of the Birds, and devote the 
remainder of this memoir to a few remarks on the beautiful 
collection of Eggs of British Birds, in the formation of which 
Mr. Bond spent the best years of his life. To this collection, 
unfortunately, access cannot now be readily gained, since it was 
disposed of some years ago to Baron Louis d’Hamonville, and 
has been removed to France. It is undoubtedly one of the 
finest collections ever formed in this country; not only 
because it was commenced so long ago that it contains the 
eggs of many birds which no longer breed in the British 
Islands, or are now almost impossible to procure here, but 
also ‘because it contains such well-selected, typical examples of 
every species, with occasional varieties, and every one of 
them carefully identified. Many and many a time have we 
-revelled in an examination of the contents of that egg-cabinet, 
and admired.the treasures it enclosed, the gem, of course, being 
the egg of the Great Auk, which was previously in the col- 
lection of Yarrell, and the history of which, so far as is 
known, is given in Mr. Grieve’s Monograph of that bird (page 
105). British Kagles, Ospreys, Kites, and Buzzards, each with 
a history; Honey Buzzards from the New Forest; Harriers 
_ and Short-eared Owls from the Fens, whence came also eggs of 
the Black-tailed Godwit, Reeve, and Redshank, Spotted Crake, 
and (if our memory serves us) of the Black Tern also; to say 
nothing of ducks of different sorts, and such marsh-loving birds 
as the Bearded Tit, Savi’s, and Great Reed Warblers, Dotterels — 
from the North-country “fells,” and Kentish Plovers from the © 
Sussex beach, English Crossbills and Golden Orioles, Choughs ~ 
and Ravens, and many others dear in the eyes of a collector. 
With what pleasure would he open drawer after drawer and 
recount to a delighted listener the history of the specimens most 
prized, and the incidents of the day on which they were found. 
He could remember the time when a hatful of Water Rail’s and 
Spotted Crake’s eggs might be purchased of a ‘“‘ fenman” for a 
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shilling, and when ‘“ ‘Large Coppers” (Lycena dispar) might | 
be bought at the rate of “two shillings a dozen, if you took them 
as they came, or half-a-crown a dozen if you picked them.” 
_ Those good old days have passed away, and with them the 
worthy naturalist (one of the last) who could remember them. 
- His memory will still live in the hearts of his many friends and 
pupils, of whom the present writer is proud to have been one, 
while the benefit of his teaching, too little recorded, will be 
admitted by every naturalist who had the pleasure of | his 
acquaintance. 

As we stood bare-headed at his grave, on the 14th August 
last, in the quiet little churchyard of St. Mary, at Staines, where 
the last years of his life had been spent, we thought of many a 
-byegone day spent with him in the woods and fields, in the 
autumn stubble and the wintry marsh, and recalled many 
an act of friendship. The sky was overcast, the heavens — 
frowned, and as if unable, like ourselves, to repress a parting 
tear, dropped gentle rain as we moved away; while a few | 
passing Swallows, with lowered flight, twittered o’er the open 
grave, a fitting dirge for one who had been the friend of birds 

through life, and who had made so many others feel the pleasure 
_ which he himself derived from a study of their haunts and habits. 
- The accompanying photograph was taken in 1882. 


NOTES ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF NORTH AMPTONSHIRE 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By tHe Rr. Hon. Lorp Litrorp, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


I conTINUE my notes from Oct. 25th (Zool. 1888, p. 466). 

Oct. 31st. One Swallow reported at Lilford.—R. C. 

Nov. 3rd.. A Jack Snipe snared at decoy weighed full 3 oz. A 
very fine young male Golden-eye shot by my son near Aldwincle. 

Nov. 7th. Two Coots (first appearance this autumn ) on the 
river near Lilford.—R. C. 
Nov. 14th. “A tiercel Peregrine came at the decoy-pigeon 
at the hawk-hut and struck it so hard as to prevent its using its | 
wings ; the hawk came again and again, but would not ‘bind to,’ 
and after some ten minutes of repeated stooping, flew slowly 
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away. I caught a young male Sparrowhawk three days ago, and 
set him at liberty."—-R. C. [R. Cosgrave, falconer.] 

Nov. 17th. “The Shag (cf. my notes, Sept. lst, 1884) has a 
crest the usual size. I only noticed it this last week or so.”"— — 
R.C. This is the first notice that I received of any appearance 


of a crest on this bird, which had lived on our ponds since the | 


date last quoted. I may add that this old favourite was drowned 
under the ice on Dec. 14th, 1888, and Mr. J. Cullingford, of 
- Durham, to whom I sent it for preservation, in writing to me on 
the 17th of that month, states :—“ The Shag is a male, and very — 
fat, not less than a quarter of an inch of fat on the skin; not 
fully through the moult, many of the quills being full of blood.” 
Nov. 19th. “I caught a female Sparrowhawk at the hut this - 
morning; she is a bird of the year, and must be a very plucky 
one, as she knocked the Pigeons about like a Peregrine; I sent 
her on to the Rev. Gage E. Freeman. Skelton brought in a 
Water Rail alive, snared at the decoy. I forgot to say thata 
pair of Shovellers visit the Aviary Pond; I first saw them on the 
12th inst.; they are getting tame.”—R. C. 
Nov. 20th. Female Pintail taken, with a few Teal, on the 
decoy. 

Nov. 22nd. “A Bittern shot at Faxton.”—Wm. Bazeley There 
_ Street, Northampton), in a letter to me. 

Dec. 8rd. ‘‘A common brown Buzzard flew over my lodge 
about a fortnight ago, and was seen in Wadenhoe Wood after 
that."—D. M. 

Jan. 2nd, 1889. ‘I saw Lord Lyveden’s gamekeeper, and he 
told me that he had seen the Buzzard several times about 
Farming Woods, and lately went to Deene Park, where he saw — 
it dead at the keeper’s house; it was killed by one of the under- 
keepers in the Corby Woods, and was unfortunately too far gone 
for stuffing.”—D. M. 

Jan. 4th. My son reported about 100 Golden Plovers going 
over southwards. 

dan. 5th. The same correspondent tells me of fourteen Wild 
Geese passing southwards. | 

Jan. 12th. “One male Gadwall on the hisoy _R. S. 


Jan. 16th. “The Black Vulture, Vultur monachus, female . 


(taken from a nest-in Central Spain in June, 1865) and Griffon 
Vulture, Gyps fulvus (from a nest near Irun in May, 1867) are 


d ait 
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already nest-making in the same corner (of their aviary at Lilford) 
as in previous years.’ —R. C. 

Jan. 19th. ‘‘A fine male specimen of Pallas’s Sand Grouse, 
weighing 113 oz., was shot in the parish of Weedon on 15th inst. 
It flew out of some turnips close to a rick of barley, where it had. 
evidently been feeding, its crop being full of the same.”—Wnm. 
Bazeley (from ‘ Northampton Daily Chronicle’). 

dan. 23rd. Seven Wild Geese seen going northwards over 
Aldwincle. 

Jan. 28th. My Siberian, writing from Lilford under this 
date, states :—‘‘ The weather at present is very mild, and Thrushes 
and Hedgesparrows are singing every day; they began to sing 
about the middle of November last, and continued until the frost 
came.. The Rooks were at their nests for several days. 

Jan. 3lst. Through the good offices of Lord Burghley, I this 
day received a pair of wings of Pallas’s Sand Grouse from John 
Munton, one of Lord Exeter’s gamekeepers at Southorpe, near 
Stamford, who subsequently gave me the following information 
- by letter dated Feb. 4th:—‘ Twelve of. these birds were first 
seen, in one flock, in one field on the Southorpe Mill Farm, on 
the last day of May, 1888, and again on June Ist; on this latter 
day two of the birds were shot by a boy in the employ of the. 
occupier of the farm; the others were not seen again.” _ 

Feb. 6th. “I am pleased to see the Golden Eagles (at Lil- 
ford) begin nesting again. I gave them a lot of sticks, moss, &c., 
which they at once began to take to the place where the nest was 
last year; they are getting savage.”"—R. C. These Eagles are a 
pair that I received in 1877 from a nest in Inverness-shire ; they 
built a nest for the first time in 1888, and laid three eggs, of which 
they broke one and devoured another; the third was addled. 

Feb. 13th. “This afternoon, when I went to the park aviary 
to lock the fence-gate for the night, I was surprised to see two 
wild Swans rise from the pond. When I first caught sight of 
them they were close by the pinioned ones (Whoopers and Mute 
Swans). As they flew away they kept calling. to the others. There 
is also a female Pochard which dropped in yesterday; she goes 
_ to the river when I go near, but returns to the pond again.”—R. C. 
Feb. 19th. “Three Swans flying southwards this morning. 


Gadwall brought alive to me from the decoy, caught on the 
18th.” C. 
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Feb. 21st. ‘A few fowl begin to take to the decoy-pond again, 
now that the floods are going down; fifteen Ducks, seven Teal, 
and four Wigeon in to-day. Twenty Golden Plovers seen on 
15th.”—R. 8. 

Feb. 23rd. Three Swans seen going northwards. Wm. Seal 
(a London birdcatcher) says positively that he saw two Wheatears 
at Wadenhoe on 21st.—R. C. 

Feb. 28th. “The Bearded Vulture, Gypaétus barbatus (one of 
two received from separate nests in Andalusia in 1878), is making 
a nest (at Lilford); the only material used is wool, but she does 
not line the bottom of the hole that she has scratched in the 
sand—she only collects the wool around it.’—R. C. This bird 
did not lay, and till last year has never during the ten years she 
has been in my possession shown any desire to nest. ‘The other 
bird, which I believe to be a male, was so bullied by his fellow- 
captive, that we were forced to separate them about six years ago, 
but at present (September, 1889) ws are living — in 
perfect amity. 

March Ist. Our total of wildfowl for the past season is 
singularly poor, as the produce of the decoy, gun, and telegrapli- 
wires—viz. 1 Landrail, 4 Spotted Crakes, 5 Water Rails, 1 Golden 
Plover, 7 Woodcocks, 35 Snipes, 17 Jack Snipes, 177 Mallard, 
| 24 Teal, 1 Gadwall, 1 Pintail, 6 Wigeon, and 1 Goldeneye. | 

March 9th. “ The Black Vulture (¢f. supra) laid on 5th, quite 
in the open; I put the egg in the nest : she and the Griffon sit 
upon it by turns.”—R. C. 

March 20th. “ There are 20 Ducks, 10 Teal, and 6 Wigeon on 
the decoy; there were two Pochards in on 15th. Twelve Sea- 
gulls (? species) passed over on 16th.” —RK. 8. 

March 22nd. ‘‘ The Golden Eagle (ef. supra) laid this morsing. 
and sits very closely; both Eagles are very savage.’—R. C. 

April 9th. ‘The Eagles are sitting closely by turns on two 
eggs. A very fine young Falcon came a few days ago and looked 
at my Pigeon at the ‘hut,’ but would not stoop at it. On the 2nd 
there were several Herring Gulls going down over the river, and 
yesterday I saw two Gulls which looked like the Brown- headed, 
Larus ridibundus.’”—R. C. 

April 22nd. “ During the past week I have seen several large 
- flocks of Mistletoe Thrushes going northwards. On the 19th» 
there was a solitary Fieldfare about the lawn at Lilford; he 
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seemed to be quite lost, and only flew from tree to tree. A Grey 
Crow was seen on 19th.”—R. C. | 

April 23rd. “ A nest of Little Owl ‘ery in @ hallow bough 
of old ash-tree in the park; the finder lifted the old bird, who 
would not leave the nest, and could make out one egg.”—S. J. 
Iam glad to say that these Little Owls (a pair of many set at 
liberty here in July, 1888) succeeded in hatching out and rearing 
four young birds, which left their nursery about June 10th. 
I have good reason to believe that one, if not two, other broods of 
this species, Athene noctua, were successfully reared in the 
neighbourhood of Lilford during this summer. 

April 25th. “I regret very much to find that this morning 
the Eagles have left their nest, and have left nothing but a few 
broken pieces of egg-shell. I have no doubt that they have 
eaten the eggs.” —R. C. 

April 26th. Miss M. K. Stopford informed me in a letter 
bearing this date, that on the previous day she and her father 
saw a very large bird, which they are convinced was an Kagle, 
flying steadily northwards over Tichmarsh at a very great height. 

April 29th. “I saw a Fieldfare on 27th, and found the first 
Pheasant’s nest, containing ten eggs on 10th; first Partridge’s 
eggs on 27th.’—D. M. 

May 3rd. ‘“‘I have seen two broods of Wild Ducks in the 
meadows, and know of two nests of eggs still unhatched. I saw — 
two of the Common (?) Sea-gull on April 27th, and three of the 
grey Gulls (probably L. argentatus, immature) on 30th; three 
Sea Swallows on May lst and a Coot on Qnd.”—R. S. 

May 6th. Under this date Mr. W. Tomalin, of Northampton, 
wrote to me as follows:—‘‘I went to Spratton this morning to 
inspect the Snipe’s nest reported to me as having been found 
there on 8rd inst. The finder took me to the spot, and I saw 
the bird sitting on the nest; when we were about seven yards 
from it she flew away and pitched about forty yards off. The 
nest contained four eggs; I did not touch it or them: it was 
partially concealed by some rushes, and appeared to be lined with _ 
dry bents. There are cattle and sheep in the field; the nest is 
on rising ground about twenty yards from a snipe-bog which in 
the driest weather would be over one’s knees in mud.” I have 
recorded the above particulars because they are the only details 
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that I have ever received snc a nest of Snipe in 
Northamptonshire. | 

May 10th. ‘A male Wigeon heoniel into the decoy on 4th; 
it stops on the pool, and is getting very tame.”—R. 8. Major 
C.J. Strong, under this date from Thorpe Hall, near Peter- 
borough, wrote :— Knowing that you like to note the occurrence 
of any uncommon bird in this county, I write to say that a male 
Pied Flycatcher passed May-day here. I saw him several times 
on that day, but, alas! on the next, his place—generally a wire- 
fence—knew him not, and I suppose he had moved on.’ : 

May 18th. Mr. G. Hunt informed 1 me that thirty- -five Whim- 
brels passed up our valley on 9th inst. — 

May 17th. ‘‘I saw a large Curlew on 10th.”—R. g. 

May 28th. Our butler, who has a very fair acquaintance with 
British birds, assured me that he saw and closely identified .a 
male Cirl Bunting near Achurch. He first saw this bird yesterday 
morning, and on my expressing some doubt, went this afternoon 
to the spot where he had seen it, and had so near a view that he 
is quite convinced as to species and sex. I am only acquainted 
with two previous occurrences of the Cirl Bunting in North- 
amptonshire. 

June 4th. First hatch of Partridges reported—very early for 
our neighbourhood. A Great Titmouse is sitting on ten eggs in 
a disused iron pump in the kitchen garden, her only means of — 
access to the nest being literally ‘“‘ up the spout.” On the removal 
of the iron pump-cover she seldom retires further than into this 
spout, whence she hisses and snaps at visitors. I am glad to say 
that this bird, in spite of constant disturbance, succeeded in taking © 
off seven young ones into the garden. | 

June 8th. Three male Shovellers dropped into the decoy, and 
were caught and brought to me; they were in beautiful plumage, 
only just beginning to moult. I had three pinioned widows 
of this species on my wildfowl-pond, and placed these roving 
gentlemen at their disposal; another solitary male was taken on 
the decoy on the 10th inst., and turned down with the others. 


The Shoveller is by no means common in Northamptonshire at 


any time of year, and I am rather puzzled to account for the 
occurrence of these four adult males here at this season. I can~ 
only suppose that they had retired to moult to some spot from 
which they were driven by the heavy floods which prevailed in 
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this neighbourhood during the early part of June. I may mention 
that these four drakes became fairly tame, and are now (Oct. 12th) 


_ beginning to show their true colours, after nearly three months | 


of comparative dinginess. _ 
June 14th. The Garden Warbler is unusually abundant here. 


June 19th. I sent my falconer to try and find a Hobby’s nest — 


in the wood from which we have procured young birds for the last 
three years; but although he saw a pair of old birds he could not 


find their eggs, the nest from which he took two young birds last 
August (cf. Zool. 1888, p. 463) to-day occupied by five 


young Kestrels. | 


July 8th. My friend Lieut.-Colonel Irby, whilst searching for 


, Lepidoptera i in the wood above alluded to, flushed a Woodcock. 
I have several records of the nésting of this species in our county, 
but it may be fairly regarded as a very rare bird during the 
summer therein. Heard the hooting of the Tawny Owls for the 
first time since our arrival from Bournemouth on May 21st. 
July llth. Although perhaps not strictly appertaining to 
county ornithology, I may mention that one of my Algerian 
Horned Larks, Otocorys bilopha, which escaped from its cage a few 
days ago, was recaptured this morning in a village more than two 


miles from this house, and brought back to me alive and uninjured. 


This recapture was most satisfactory to me, not only on account 
of the intrinsic value of the bird, but from the fact that had it 


fallen into the hands of an “intelligent taxidermist,” it would 


probably have been sold for an enormous sum, and figured in 
some collection as the first specimen of a species new to the 
British list. 

July 12th. First report of Snipes, seen on 7th, al a Green 
Sandpiper on 11th inst. 
| ‘July 14th. Noticed my Ruffs in the aviary eagerly pursuing 


and devouring the midges, which have been an intolerable and 


unusual nuisance during the last few days. I mention this 
because I could not see that the other waders,—Knots, Redshanks, 


Godwits, Turnstones, &c.,— took any particular notice of these 


little pests. A solitary Curlew passed over, southwards bound. 
July 16th. Four Snipes on banks of the decoy pool. 
July 21st. My son reported the first Teal of the season. © 
July 22nd. I received three young Hobbies of about ten days 
old from an old nest of Carrion Crow in our bordering county of 
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Rutland. I mention this only because these are the earliest 


nestlings of their species that I have ever seen. _ 

July 23rd. Several Cirl Buntings seen lately about the same 
spot as the bird of this species previously mentioned, — 

July 24th. A female Peregrine seen close to the house. 

July 30th. Mr. W. Nichols was good enough to make me a 
present of a Dotterel, Eudromias morinellus, stuffed and mounted. 
This bird was killed on the Grange Farm, Raunds, on Oct. 26th, 
1886, and is the only Northamptonshire specimen of its species 
that I have ever seen, although a flock of these birds appeared in 


our meadows in April, 1887, as already recorded in this Journal 


(cf. Zool. 1887, p. 253). A Spotted Crake was flushed by the 


: otter-hounds this afternoon above Aldwincle. 


Aug. 4th. Pied Wagtails, in family parties of fives and sixes, 
gathering about the gravel-drive in front of the house to the 
number of thirty to forty. ) 

Aug. 7th. A Curlew was brought to me sive: but dreadfully 
emaciated, by one Tiney, of Woodford, who informed me that it 
was picked up, unable to fly, near that village, about a fortnight 


ago. Although many of this species pass southwards up- “i. 


valley in late summer and early autumn, and some, no doubt, 
upon their return migration in April and May, this is the first 
Northamptonshire Curlew that I have handled. 

Aug. 11th. On this day, and on many subsequent occasions, 
my young Rutland Hobbies (cf. supra), now flying “at hack” in 
the park, were joined by an old bird of their species. 

Aug. 12th. My falconer, after several fruitless expeditions 


In search of Hobbies to the wood whence we have previously 


obtained them, to-day discovered the nest, at a considerable 
distance from the quarter formerly frequented by these hawks, 


but two young Hobbies had taken wing, and were careering from 
tree to tree, closely attended by the old birds. The nest only — 


contained one rotten and discoloured egg. 
Aug. 13th. Six large grey Gulls going over southwards. 
Aug. 19th. A very perfect specimen of Spotted Crake was 
picked up on the L.N.W. Railway near Thorpe Station, and 
brought to me, having obviously killed itself by flying against the 


_telegraph-wires. 


| y 26th. Mr. G. Hunt reported that whilst Wood Pigeon 
shooting on his manor to-day, he witnessed the passage of fifty- 
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five Wild Geese, seven Curlews and some three casein Peewits, 
all bound in a south-westerly direction. 

Aug. 28th. The station-master at Thorpe, L.N.W.R. ——r 
me a wing of Spotted Crake, clean cut off from the body by 
telegraph-wires, and picked up this morning on the railway line. 

Aug. 81st. We flushed the first Water Rail of the season on 
the left bank of the river, between Lilford and Stoke Doyle. 

Sept. 5th. Saw thp first Grey Wagtail of season. 

Sept. 7th. Saw the’first Merlin of season. _ 

Sept. 8th. The first Wigeon of season dropped on to the 
- decoy-pool, and was joined by four more on the 16th inst. 
Sept. 21st. Very large of House Martins congregating 

in sheltered spots. | 

Sept. 22nd. A Spotted Crake, shot on Thee brought in 
to me; another seen at the decoy. 

Sept. 23rd. First report of Redwings this i season. | | 

Sept. 30th. A Spotted Crake, snared at the decoy, brought 
to me quite uninjured, and immediately set at liberty. First Grey 
Crow of season seen; first Jack Snipe of season seen, and shot. 

Oct. 4th. First Woodcock of season reported. 

Oct. 7th. A male Peregrine passed the hawk-hut, but being 
evidently full-fed, took no notice of the decoy-pigeon. 

Oct. 10th. First report of Brambling this season. _ 

Oct. 13th. First Pochard of the season (a fine old mall 
dropped in upon the wildfowl-pond close to the house. First 
Fieldfare of season reported. 

Oct. 16th. First flight of migrating Wood Pigeons reported. 

I conclude by mentioning the dates of the appearance of 
summer migrants in Northamptonshire in 1889, which may be . 
useful for comparison with dates observed in other parts of the 
country :—Feb. 21st, Wheatear. March 25th, Chiffchaff; 31st, 
Wryneck. April 6th, Woodcock; 10th, Willow Wren; 17, Swal- 
low; 18th, Redstart; 19th, Nightingale, Blackcap; 20th,- Jack 
Snipe, Tree Pipit; 22nd, Sedge Warbler, Lesser Whitethroat ; 
43rd, Green Sandpiper, Cuckoo; 24th, Whitethroat, Common 
Sandpiper; 25th, Landrail, Ray’s Wagtail; 30th, Redshank. 
May lst, Reed Warbler, Pied Flycatcher, Turtle Dove, “ Sea- 
swallow”; 8rd, Whinchat; 5th, Swift; 7th Spotted Flycatcher ; 
Sth, Red-backed Shrike; 9th, Whimbrel; 10th, Curlew; 11th, 
Nightjar; 20th, Hobby. 
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THE GREAT BLACK WOODPECKER IN ENGLAND.* | 
By E. Campripcr F.I..S. 


Tue disinclination on the part of Professor Newton and 
Messrs. Seebohm and Saunders to give Picus martius a place in 
the List of British Birds is, now well known to ornithologists, 
and doubtless their decision was arrived at after a careful and 
painstaking enquiry. It is not with the slightest intention of 
setting my humble opinion against theirs that I offer these few 
remarks. The publication, in the ‘ Birds of Herefordshire,’ of a 
distinct statement of the occurrence of Picus martius in that 
- county has reopened the question, and as the statement has 
called forth many letters on the subject, it has seemed to me 
worth while to notice the reported occurrences of this bird in 
this paper, alluding principally to those mentioned in the ‘Birds 
- of Herefordshire,’ in the hope that its omission from the List of 
- British Birds may be reconsidered. 

First, .I must mention Mr. Harting’s list in his well-known 
and useful ‘ Handbook of British Birds.’ There he enumerates 
thirty-three instances of its reported occurrence, out of which 
eight are considered to be doubtful. Professor Newton, however, 
who seems to have taken great pains in the matter, states, in 
the 4th edition of Yarrell’s Birds, that Mr. J. H. Gurney has 
critically revised this list, and has completely dlsposed of the 
claims set up in nearly every instance. I may, however, point out 
that the two shot at Nottingham, and referred to by Macgillivray, 
whose name carries considerable weight, seem to have been 
certified by the person who procured them. 

I next come to those instances recorded in the ‘Birds of 
Herefordshire,’ and which have attracted far greater attention 
than anything else in the book, as evidenced by the controversy 
which has arisen on the subject. The statements of the Rev. 
Clement Ley are undoubtedly of the greatest value, because he 
has heard the cry of the bird when on the Continent, and even 
an adverse critic says that his statements are deserving of 
the greatest consideration. The Rev. Clement Ley states with 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, 
at Hereford, October 8rd, 1889. 
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great distinctness that he saw Picus martius in Ruckhall Woods, 
Eaton Bishop, about the year 1874, in company with Mr. du 
Buisson and his daughter, that he also saw it and heard it at 
Mount Edgecombe in Devonshire in 1876, and that he heard itg 
ery twice unmistakably in Pengethley Gorse, Ross, once unmis- 
takably in the parish of Fownhope (certainly a most likely 
place), and once dubiously, distant, and uncertain, i in the parish 
of Little Doward ; and what is of the utmost value in cases like » 
this, he adds, he possessed the faculty, and still retains it, of 
never forgetting the note of any bird which he has once heard, 
and he points out that without the knowledge of this note (and 

I quite agree with him) he would have been unable to recognise 
the bird. He graphically adds:—‘‘Can any sane man have 
mistaken Picus martius flying at less than twenty yards distance 
towards the north-east of the observer, the sun being in the 
west, for any other bird?” That is a question which appears to 
me to require a great deal of answering. Unfortunately the 
state of Mr. Ley’s health is, I regret to learn, very feeble, ora — 
paper from him instead of myself would have been highly 
appreciated. 

Mr. D. BR. Chapman, another member of the same Naturalist’ 8 
Club, and an observer of considerable experience, states that he 
saw a Black Woodpecker at Belmont, about a mile from where 
Mr. Ley saw it, in the spring of 1879. To make sure he crawled 
along the meadow for some sixty or seventy yards, and was 
rewarded by a clear view of the bird. 

Captain Mayne Reid also states that in 1880 he saw - 
specimens in the woods near Frogmore, Ross, and has noted the 
occurrence in ‘ The Naturalist in Siluria’ (p. 46). As he has 
given great attention to Natural History, his statement is 
deserving of consideration. See ‘The Zoologist’ for May last 
(p. 46). 

: Lastly, I come to the bird seen by myself and one of my sons 
as it was flying from an oak at Dinas, near Brecon, on Whit 
Monday, 1885, and reported by me in ‘The Zoologist’ (1885, 
p. 805). I certainly should not have noticed it but for its cry, 
which was most startling, loud, and resonant, and quite unlike 
anything I ever heard before or since, although I have been a 
field naturalist for thirty-five years. This cry was very like the 
cry of the Curlew when unexpectedly disturbed (omitting the 
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“ Courlee”’), but was louder and more weird- -like, and I think I 
may add, almost human in its shrillness. I admit that this cry — 
is most difficult to describe, and, although the Rey. Clement 
Ley says that it would not have occurred to him to compare it 
to the startled cry of the Curlew, still he agrees with me in the © 
main. That it was a Woodpecker, and a Black one, I have no 
doubt,. and if it was not Picus martius, what bird was it? I~ 
omitted to state that it flew with a bold sweeping flight, and with © 
its tail slightly forked. I heard its ery twice afterwards, but 
saw it no more. 

It must not be forgotten that the bird at Ruckhall Wood was - 
- geen in the month of June, that in Devonshire in the month of 
April, that at Belmont in the spring, that by myself at Dinas, 
Brecon, on the 25th of May, whilst no date is assigned to 
Capt. Mayne Reid’s specimens; and, although the Rev. Clement 
Ley says that the evidence against the supposition that Picus 
martius is migratory seems to him overwhelming, yet the circum- 
stances of the above occurring in the spring and early summer | 
are certainly worth noting. Probably it is more silent in winter, 
but possibly it may be a stray summer visitant. I think, more- 
over, that it is almost impossible that the observers in the cases 
Ihave quoted could have been mistaken in every instarice. It 
may be remarked with a great deal of truth that most of this 
has been said, and better said, before. I admit that there are 
links of evidence yet wanting, and probably most people will 
agree that the production of a freshly-killed British specimen i in 
the flesh will alone settle this much-disputed question. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


MAMMALIA, 


‘Pigs used as Sheep-dogs in Italy.—A curious custom, which I first 

observed while travelling on the Apennines, and staying at Gavinana, near 
_ Pistoia, is worth recording for the benefit of your readers. The mountain 
peasants, though apparently poor, have under their care, either as their own 
property, or as that of rich landowners, large tracts of chestnut-woods. 
Some of them also own flocks of sheep. ‘lhe expense of keeping a good 
sheep- -dog for these would, in most cases, be too much for them. Hence, 
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as a substitute, they employ small mountain pigs, which practically cost - 

them nothing. They are as good as sheep-dogs in keeping the flocks 
_ together, and when a suitable feeding-place has been found, the pigs, as 
_ they wander about under the chestnut trees, pick up chestnuts and other 
_ food. The reason why they are employed thus seems to be that they may 
be trained to become good substitutes for dogs, and by finding their own | 
food in the woods cost their owners nothing.—F. V. DaRBYSHIRE (Balliol 
College, Oxford). 


Black Rat in Cornwall.—A specimen of the “ Old English” or Black 
Rat, Mus rattus, was taken at Tredorwin in Towednack, about five miles 
north-east of Penzance, and is—in this neighbourhood, at least—decidedly — 
of rare occurrence. Some years ago I was advised of a small colony of 
this rat which had established itself at a farm called Trenuggo, about 
four miles west of Penzance; but I failed to secure a specimen, and they 
seem to have deserted the place.—Tuomas Cornisu (Penzance). 


Bat resting on the Water.—One evening in July last I witnessed an 
unusual action on the part of a bat ( Vespertilio daubentonii). I was fishing 
for Tench in a large pond overhung by willows, which forms a favourite 
hunting-ground for bats of this’ species, when one of them, after hovering | 
_ repeatedly over a particular spot, suddenly dropped flat on the surface of 
the water with its wings fully extended. Having remained motionless for 
several seconds, it rose with apparent ease and continued its flight. The 
action appeared to me to be voluntary, and not the result of accident. 
Ihave had many opportunities for observing these bats, both here and in 
North Wales, but never previously saw one take to the water. The power 
_ of avoiding obstacles possessed by bats is, I think, much exaggerated, and 
_ Ihave known Daubenton’s Bat strike against my fishing-line several times 


in the course of a single evening. —G. H. Cason Haten (Grainsby Hall, 
Great 


BIRDS. 


Occurrence of the Crane in Essex.—While shooting with a party, 
on Sept. 26th, in the adjoining parish of Little Oakley, I had the pleasure 
of seeing a fine specimen of the Common Crane. We were sitting at lunch 
under a hedge, when, happening to look up, I noticed—as I at first 
thought—a large Heron flying towards us. It was then about a mile off. 
Presently I looked up again, and by that time it had come much nearer, 
and to my astonishment I observed that the bird held its head and neck 
_ stretched out in front of it, as Herons never do, and from its immense size 
there was no mistaking what it was. It still came gradually towards us, 
and appeared to be looking for a place whereon to alight, for it flapped its 
great wings several times over its back until they almost appeared to touch, 
and then glided on with outstretched pinions. This it repeated several 
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times, and then pitched in the next field, and well in view from where we — 
sat. It looked a grand bird as it stood upon the grass with the bright sun 
shining upon it. Unfortunately it was a long way out in the field, and out 
of shot from the hedge. However, I thought I would try and stalk it, so — 
crept down by the edge of the field we were in, until I reached a gap near 
the bottom, which I crawled through into the next field, where I was well 
out of sight of it. I then went on until I arrived nearly opposite to where 
_ I supposed it to be standing, then looked through cautiously and had a 
"fine view of it. It was about 150 yards off, and appeared to be an old bird 
in perfect plumage. Of course it was no use firing at it at such a distance, 
but I thought if I went on a few yards further, and crawled through a gap, _ 
and ran in upon it, I might get within shot before it rose, or that it might 
fly towards me. But while I was thinking of this it took wing, and flew — 
right away from me towards some salt marshes, where it pitched again. 
I followed to the bank, and, upon looking over, saw it about a mile off 
standing on some bare mud. Soon after it was fired at by some one from 
a boat which was in a creek near at hand; and it then flew off to the 
westward, and [I lost sight of it. —Grnvase ¥. Matuew, R.N. (Lee House, 
Dovercourt). 


Osprey in Richmond Park.—On the 22nd Senteeaber last, at about 
5.25 p.m., while walking in Richmond Park, Surrey, an Osprey flew slowly — 
over our heads at a distance of less than twenty yards, the black eye-stripe 
and white throat being most apparent. The bird flew out of the plantation 
at the head of the Pen Ponds, and with heavy peewit-like flight lapped 
slowly away in a north-westerly direction. A Rook and a Jackdatxin full 
pursuit had the game all to themselves for half-a-mile or so, but when lost 
to sight behind one of the more distant plantations the Osprey was being 
mobbed by a mixed horde of Corvide several hundred strong. Our object 
in going to Richmond Park was to see whether some birds which we had 
seen on the Pen Ponds on August 25th,—viz., a Kingfisher, some thirty 
Wild Ducks, and two birds which, without glasses, we could not positively 
identify, but which looked uncommonly like Teal, —were still there ; and it is 
a pleasure to be able to record that the Kingfisher had obtained a companion, 
and that seven at least of the Wild Ducks still remained; of the Teal—if 
Teal they were—we saw nothing. A third person was with us when we — 
saw the Osprey.—Hersert K. Reeves (Fernbank, East Sheen) ; Epwanp 
G. Wavpitove (21, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn). 


Spotted Redshank and Hoopoe in Kent.—I have to record the 
appearance of the Spotted Redshank, Totanus fuscus, which was shot 
_ by my son, on the 9th September last, by the river Stour. It is a fresh 
addition to my list of East Kent birds. I had some notes of the Spotted 
Redshank having been taken some years ago, but it was outside my 
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district; and I do not know that it has been recorded in Kent for the last 
ten years at any rate. I have sent the specimen for preservation to 
Mr. Gordon, of the Dover Museum. . It was in good plumage, and I 
believe a young bird. The Redshank, Totanus calidris, is tolerably abun- 
dant, and breeds in our marshes. I suspect the Spotted Redshank may 
have been mistaken for the former bird, as I find it is often recorded from 


neighbouring counties. A specimen of the Hoopoe was shot lately near 


Dover by Mr. Crundel while out —GrorGE DowkEr 
(Stourmouth House, Wingham, Kent). 


Two Birds laying in the same sink Abihongls T have never found 
two Wagtails laying in the same nest, as mentioned by Mr. Law (p. 391), 
I have come across many similar instances with other birds. I once found — 
eight eggs of the Song Thrush in a single nest, three eggs of the Wood 

Pigeon in a nest, and a fourth broken on the ground below, evidently the 
- produce in each case of two hen birds. Last year nine eggs of the Redstart 
were found in the same nest, but, not having seen them myself, I can say 
nothing further about them. I have found two Pheasants laying in the 
same nest, a Pheasant laying in a Partridge’s nest, a Jackdaw and Starling 
laying together in the Starling’s nest, and this year a Swift sitting on one 
of its own eggs and one of a House Sparrow. This year, too, I have found 
many nests of the Black-headed Gull with four, five, and six eggs—in each 
case evidently the produce of two birds; also two nests of the Common. 
Tern with four eggs in each, but as in both cases the eggs closely resembled 
each other, it is impossible to say in either case whether the set was the 


produce of a single bird or not.—Rosert H. Rei (6, Osborn Villas, ; 
Cathcart, Glasgow), | 


Lapland Bunting near Brighton.—I received on Sept. 23rd a good 
specimen of the Lapland Bunting, Calcarias lapponicus, caught near 
Brighton by a local birdcatcher; on dissection it proved to be a female. 
_ Since writing the above I have received a second specimen of the Lapland 
Bunting (a male), which was taken by a birdcatcher near this town on ~ 
Oct. 10th. I also obtained from a poulterer’s two pied varieties of the 
Red-legged Partridge.—C. Brazenor (Brighton). | 


Early appearance of the Pintail.—A male Pintail, Dajila acuta, 
changing into winter dress, was shot at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, on Sept. 30th, 
and sent to me a day or two afterwards, in the flesh. This is a very early 
appearance of a bird which is seldom met with in Suffolk, even in severe 
weather. In ‘The Zoologist’ for January last (p.10), Mr. Aplin mentions 
one which was shot at Cley, on the Norfolk coast, on Sept. 19th. “—s ULIAN 
G. Tuck (‘Tostock Rostory, Bury St. Edmunds). 
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A new Work on European Birds.—We understand that Mr. James 

Backhouse, jun., of West Bank, York, has in the press a ‘ Handbook of | 
- European Birds, for the use of Field Naturalists and Collectors,’ which 
will be published in a few months by Messrs. Gurney and Jackson. It is 
to be a crown octavo of about 300 pages, and will contain descriptions of 
the various plumages of each species, with brief notes upon the distribution 
and habitat. The moderate cost to subscribers 6d.) should place it 
within the reach of bata ornithologist. 


Thrush nesting on the Ground.—Early in April last a lady informed 
me of a Thrush’s nest, conisining four eggs, placed on the ground. This 
I at first hardly believed, but on visiting the wood myself for the purpose 
of seeing it, and upon getting near the spot, up flew the Thrush from its 
nest, actually placed upon the bare ground. I consider this a curious — 
place for a Thrush’s nest, for the wood contained several trees, upon which 
_ other thrushes were building.— EK. C. Moor (Great Bealings, Woodbridge). 


(This is by no means an exceptional case. See ‘ The lense one! 1878, 
p- 850, and 1887, p. 12.—Ep.] 


Rose tint on Neck of Albatross.—In a Report on the Birds of 
Kerguelen Island, by Dr. Kidder, published at Washington in 1875, the 
writer says (p. 20):—* All the nesting Albatrosses that I saw, without 
exception, showed a slight pinkish discoloration of the neck, as if a blood- 
stain had been waghed out; usually on the left side, and extending 
downward from the region of the ear.” Dr. Bennett, in his ‘ Gatherings 
of a Naturalist in Australia,’ alludes to “a streak of delicate rose-tint” on 
each side of the neck, which fades after death. Perhaps this appearance 
is due to the rose-coloured powder on the adult Diomedea exulans during 
December, which Mr. Sanford describes in the last number of ‘The 
Zoologist’ (p. 888). Both the authors quoted refer, however, only to the 
neck as being coloured, not to the whole of the white parts of the bird; and 
Dr. Bennett adds that he only noticed this rose-colour in those birds with 
black pencillings on the back,—i.¢., in individuals which Herr Reischek | 
considers (antea, p. 339) to be birds of the fourth year,—which is curious. It 
is noteworthy that Dr. Bennett’s specimens were procured on June 8th, while. 
_ Dr. Kidder visited the colony at Kerguelen Island on January 2nd. It 
would appear therefore that the colour is not peculiar to the breeding 
—season.— H. Macrpuerson (51, Place, Hyde Park, W.). 


| REPTILES. 
Snake swimming.—On the afternoon of the 6th inst. I saw a Ringed 
Snake swim across a pool of water twelve yards wide. The snake swam 
With its head just showing above the water, its body forming a series of 
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curves just on the surface. I believe it is an uncommon thing for a snake 


to swim at any time of the year; I was certainly surprised to see one 
apparently enjoying itself in the water in October. The snake could 
easily have got to the other side of the valley by travelling a short way to 
either end of the pool, and when first seen it was apparently playing about 


in the water, so that I am inclined to think it was swimming for pleasure 


rather than of necessity.—E. W. H. Biaaa (Cheadle, Staffordshire). 

[We do not regard it as anything remarkable for snakes to be found in 
or near water. Many instances of the common Ringed Snake and Viper 
swimming have come under our T notice.—Ep.] 


FISHES. 


Large Whiting Pollack off the Land’s End.—The largest recorded 
Whiting Pollack (Lythe), Merlangus pollachius, was taken by Lord St. Leven 
off the Rundle Stone, near the Land's End, in September last, and was 
sent for preservation to Mr. Rowe, of Lea Moor, near this place. It turned 
the scale at 24} lbs., and from the tip of the upper jaw to the fork of the 
caudal fin it measured just three feet.—THomas Cornisn (Penzance). 


ARTHROPODA. 


Observations on a Japanese Spider. — The following i is an extract 
from a letter dated “ Utsunomyea, Japan, July 7th, 1889,” written by 
Mr. Gervase Holmes, J.P., M.A.:—‘ I saw a curious thing in Natural 
History yesterday that was quite new to me, and would be, I fancy, toa 


good many. ‘The circumstauce may be quite common, but I never heard © 
of it. I was waiting in my balcony for the coming up of a thunder-storm, 


_ and just as it began to rain I saw a large spider, whose web was fixed at 
the corner of the house, unfasten the lower edges and begin furling it, 
rolling it up into a ball. This he did very quickly, then unfastened it from 
the top suspending line, and walked off with it to his den under the roof. 


This morning I see the same web is again set. When you come acrossa — 


naturalist, I wish you would ask if this is a common occurrence, or 
whether it is peculiar to Japanese spiders. There is no doubt about the 
web being the same; I noticed yesterday that it was old and torn, and full 
of the remains of mosquitos, 50 at am sure I am not mistaken on that 


point.” 
[We have submitted this letter to the Rev. O. P. aim a well- 


‘known authority upon spiders, who writes in reply :—On the above 
account J. would remark that it is well known that spiders of the family . : 


Epeiride roll up their webs and devour them’; this is no doubt what the 


spider in question did, and then formed a new one. The formation of a new 
web is accomplished very often with marvellous rapidity, and insects, &c., 


coming into it at once would in a few hours, or less, give it the appearance 
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of the old web. This explanation seems to meet the facts of the case in a 
way consistent with the known habits of spiders, while the idea that the 
spider rolled up its web and kept it in safety for a time and then unrolled 
and reset the identical lines is simply inconceivable.—O. P. CamBRipGE 
(Bloxworth, Rectory, Dorset).] 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL Society oF LONDON. 


October 2, 1889.—The night Hon. Lord WALSINGHAM, M.A., F.RS., 
President, in the chair. 


Mr. Arnold Umfreville-Henn, of Heaton Chapel Rectory, near r Stockport 
was elected a Fellow. 
_ Mr. F. P. Pascoe exhibited a number of species of insects of all orders, 
collected by himself during the past summer at Brindisi, and in Greece and 

the Ionian Islands. 

Mr. J. W. Douglas sent for exhibition specimens of Lygus viscicola, 
- Puton, a species new to Britain, taken at Hereford, in September last, | 
exclusively from mistletoe, by Dr. T. A. Chapman. 

Mr. R. M‘Lachlan exhibited nearly one hundred specimens of 
Trichoptera recently collected in Iceland by Mr. P. B. Mason. Only six 
species were represented, and of these five had been previously recorded 
from the island. He remarked on the great amount of variation existing : 
in some of the species. 

Mr. E. B. Poulton exhibited a mounted specimen of the yellow powder 
from the cocoon of Clisiocampa neustria under a power magnifying 188 
diameters. The powder was thus seen to consist of crystals so minute that 
the form could only just be made out. He said the powder was present in 
a crystalline form in the malpighian tubules, and was discharged from the 
anus of the larva. A discussion ensued as to the functions of the mal- 
pighian tubes, &c., in which Mr. Stainton, Lord Walsingham, Mr. M. 
Jacoby, Mr. P. B. Mason, Mr. M‘Lachlan, and Dr. Sharp took part. 

Mr. Poulton also exhibited some photographs of living 'larve of Hemero- 
philla abruptaria, showing different depths of colour which had been 
induced by experiment; specimens of the larve preserved in spirit were 
also shown, j{together with water-colour representations of two varieties. 
He said that, as in other experiments of the kind, the larve had been 
_Tendered very pale by being surrounded by green leaves and stems only, 
‘ whereas they became extremely dark when numbers of dark twigs were 
intermingled, with the leaves of the angrent. All. were bred from eggs — 
laid by the same female. 

Mr. F. Merrifield said that Dr. cine had recently obtained similar 
results from experiments on the larve of Ennomos alniaria. 
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The Rev. Dr. Walker exhibited, and read notes on, a number of 


Coleoptera, Neuroptera, Hymenoptera, and Diptera, which formed tho - 


second instalment of the collection he had recently made in Iceland. 

_ Mr. R. South exhibited a specimen of Luperina testacea, bred from a 
pupa found at the root of a species of Silene at Eastbourne; also a specimen 
of Luperina Nickerlii, Freyer, caught in Lancashire last August. He also 
exhibited, and read notes on, a long series of Boarmia repandata, bred 
from larve collected in North Devon. Mr. Poulton, Mr. Merrifield, and 
Lord Walsingham took part in the discussion which ensued. 


Mr. J. J. Walker, R.N., exhibited a number of Coleoptera collected. 


during the past summer in Cobham Park, Kent. Thirty-three species 


were represented, amongst which were the following, viz., Eros minutus, 


Philonthus fuscus, Homalota hepatica, Abreus granulum, Anisotoma grandis, 
Agaricophagus cephalotes, Thalycra sericea, Cryptophagus ruficornis, Platy- 
tarsus setulosus, &c. He also exhibited a living larva of Helops caruleus. 
Mr. Jacoby exhibited a,curious Phytophagous beetle found by Mr. J. H. 
Leech in the Corea. He stated that he was unable to determine the genus, 
as was also Mr. J. S. Baly, to whom he had submitted the specimen. 
Mr. R. Adkin exhibited specimens of Retinia resinella, received by him 


from Forres. Lord Walsingham remarked that he had never seen the — 


species in Scotland, but that it was not uncommon in Germany, and he 
had found it at Hamburgh. © 

Mr. W. Dannatt exhibited a male specimen of Papilio Antimachus, 
Drury, from Lukolela, a missionary station about 500 miles from the 
mouth of the Congo. He stated that the species, although very rare, 
had a wide range, as three other specimens of it had been received from 
the Stanley Falls, which were more than 800 miles further up the Congo. 

Lord Walsingham exhibited preserved specimens of the larva and 
 imago of Cidaria reticulata, from the Lake District, sent to him by 

Hodgkinson. 

Mr. W. White stated that as some doubt had been expressed at the last 
meeting as*towwhether the specimen of Nephronia hippia, Fab., var. gaa, 
Feld., which he then exhibited, was hermaphrodite, he had, with 


Mr. Griffith’s permission, handed the ote to Mr. G. T. Baker for 


dissection. 

Mr. J. Jenner Weir exhibited fore wings of the males of Argynnis 
Paphia, A. Adippe, and A. Atlantis, denuded of the scales, in order to show 
that there was no dilatation or thickening of the median nervules avd 


submedian nervure in that sex of these species; but that the apparent 7 


dilatation was produced by a dense mass of scales crowded together on each 
side of the nervules. He also read a short paper on the subject entitled, 
« Notes on the nervules of the fore wings in the males of Argynnis Paphia 
and other species of the genus."—H. Goss, Hon. Secretary. 
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